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‘¢ And Joseph knew his brethren, but they knew not him.”— Gen. xii. 8. 

Ir is needless for me to recount to this congregation the story of Jo- 
seph and his brethren. In the capital of Egypt they failed to recognize 
him, but before then in Dothan they had most culpably failed in 
brotherly recognition. It was because they did not know and love him 
as brothers ought, that they sold him into Egypt. 

These incidents seem well enough to open up the subject of which I 
am to speak to you to-night. The inclusiveness of Joseph sufficiently 
contrasts with the exclusiveness of his brethren. 

By your fraternal courtesy I am here in your own place to speak as 
a Christian minister of matters that concern us as Jews and as Chris- 
tians. It has occurred to some of us that mayhap we too are brethren 
who do not quite know each other ; that by the force of traditional no- 
tions we are keeping up and magnifying factitious distinctions, when in 
point of fact we are “like as two peas.” If this be so, it is time we put 
off the mask of prejudice, and stood before each other eye to eye. It 
will afford me inexpressible satisfaction if I can do anything to further 
the present hopeful prospect of an understanding between us. 

To my mind there are few more anomalous things in history than 
the relations which have existed between Jews and Christians. Too 
well you know the story. It is with pain that I speak of it, for it is 
arecord of shame. We may wish that we could forget it, but such 


things are not to be forgotten. They are the lessons of the world’s life, 
Vou. ILL—7 
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and it is the art of true religion to profit by every lesson of experience. 
The children of the persecutors, at least, may draw a moral from the 
sad and shameful story. Iam not going to tell it here. It is too long 
and too frightful. But the broad and kindly spirit I feel about me now, 
calls to mind, as the dark background of the present picture, how your 
ancestry were treated by mine. I remember that, through all the 
Christian centuries, down to the present, it has been held a crime to be 
aJdew. Isee the outraged children of Israel discriminated against by 
laws civil and ecclesiastical, excluded from honorable occupations, exiled 
from city to city and from nation to nation, compelled to live apart in 
mean quarters and wear marks of degradation, robbed of their substance, 
sold as slaves, the prey of mobs and of monks, burned in thousands by 
the crusaders, and altogether subjected to such wrongs and indignities 
as it makes the blood run cold to think of. Away back in 1189 I see 
them frightfully massacred to grace the coronation of Richard I. of 
England. A century or two later they are burned in crowds in the 
public squares and synagogues of the cities of the Rhine. 
Thence on for weary century after century I see fearful atrocities 
perpetrated upon them in almost every city of Christian Europe. I 
see this persecuted race made responsible for the sins and calamities of 
whatever people they sojourned among. If the plague broke out, they 
were the cause of it; if a draught befell, they were somehow at the 
bottom of it. Here are 20,000 families, every Jew in Sicily, driven 
out of the Island on some such pretext. There, pouring out of Spain, 
towards the close of the 14th century, is the whole Jewish population 
of that country, all that have survived the pitiless slaughter by which 
the infatuated Christians sought to exterminate them for the crime of 
having prevented the fall of rain. More that four-fifths of the whole 
number, it is thought, must have perished in this fearful ordeal. I see 
several hundred thousands of these expatriated sufferers buying, at 
large cost, the poor privilege of resting their feet awhile in Portugal. 
And this in the memorable year of 1492. Three years later I behold 
what is perhaps the blackest crime in the long list of wrongs. The 
Jews are driven from Portugal, and compelled to leave behind their 
little ones, all under fourteen years of age, to be brought up in the 
Christian faith. 

Joseph was handled roughly by his brethren, but he had nothing to 
compare with this. Doubtless the Midianites who bought him had 
no idea that the men who sold him as a slave were his brothers, or owed 
him any sort of obligation. No more would one suppose, from the way 
that Jews have been treated that they have anything in common with 
Christians. 
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But what is the fact about it? Why, the astonishing fact is, that 
the Christians hold their religion directly to the Jew. The Jew is 
more than their brother. He is their spiritual father. Look at the 
Christian Church in this or any other age ; examine its doctrines ; search 
out its authorities; trace its streams of faith back to their sources, and 
where are you?) The Church is as dependent upon the Hebrew as 
this building is upon its foundations. Its final authorities, what are 
they? Hebrew writings. Its channels of divine communications ¢ 
Ilebrew prophets and law-givers. Its holy land? Judea. Its an- 
nointed leader and Lord? A Jew of Nazareth. So strenuous is the 
Protestant Church, especially, in restricting all divine inspiration to 
the Ifebrew race, that a man would forfeit his standing in any ortho- 
dox church were he to intimate a belief that any American or English- 
man, or Frenchman, or German has ever been made the mouthpiece 
of God as were the seers of the ancient Hebrew nation. 

Look, then, at the enormous inconsistency of the prejudices against 
the Jewish people! In China the descendants of Confucius and Men- 
cius are the nobility of the land. The people ardently testify to the 
children of those adorable sages their gratitude for what is to them the 
word of life. It has remained for Christians to persecute the children 
of their own prophets, and subject what they stoutly aver to be the 
chosen race of God to indignities outrageous and intolerable. 

Now, as I am speaking very plainly, and anxious only to get at the 
wath, 3 must glance at the other side, too. Joseph was grievously 
maltreated by his brethren, but the Lord prospered him, so that time 
and again those brethren resort to him in their strait and he helps them 
out. It is but just to say that this circumstance has been quite paral- 
leled in the relation of the Jew to his Christian brethren. In all times 
of their destitution we have found them going down into Egypt to buy, 
or borrow, or beg of the brother whom they have treated so ignomini- 
ously. 

But it is perhaps too much to expect of a people who have been 
misused, a return of that kindly, fraternal spirit which Joseph mani- 
fested. At any rate our par: allel breaks ‘down here, and we are 
compelled to own that Joseph has not generally known his brethren 
as such. The Jew has seen the institutions of his religion largely 
adopted by the Christian world ; his Scriptures accepted: w ith a loyalty 
second only to his own; his pipliat adored with a reverence which 
he himself cannot excel ; a pre-eminence given to his race in religious 
revelation up to the full extent of his claims—in short, I may say, he 
has seen all Christendom conquered to a faith which sprung out of 
Hebrew souls. Ile has seen the Christian Church, by the mouth of its 
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great apostle, openly declaring its conversion to the Hebrew faith, 
confessing for its Gentile members that, whereas they have been 
“aliens from the commonwealth of Israel and strangers to the 
covenants of the promise,” they are now brought over to the ancient 
faith, “no longer strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the 
saints and members of the household of God.” Nowhere in human 
history has there been so remarkable a conversion of whole nations to 
the religion of another people. In this matter I may say the civilized 
world has fallen on its knees before the Hebrew, and begged for fellow- 
ship and fraternity. 

I need not press the unpleasant fact that under these circumstances 
Joseph has not recognized his brethren. The failure to fraternize has 
been mutual. Not the obsequiousness of the Christian’s conversion to 
the leading doctrines of Judaism, nor the spiritual triumph of the 
Israelite, has been sufficient to overcome the spirit of exclusiveness 
which prevents each from seeing how near he is to the other. 

But, thank God, the exclusive spirit in our day is beginning to show 
signs of decay. Simultaneously in Judaism and in Christianity there 
has sprung up what is called the Liberal movement, the gist of which 
is a breaking down of useless and vexatious partition walls, The truth 
which is coming home with most force to the enlightened religious 
consciousness of these times is this,—that religion is essentially one 
the world over, and that the special form obtaining here or there is a 
mere accident which it is folly to quarrel about. The fires of perse- 
cution having burnt down, and the smoke and dust, and maddening 
stench of the time having cleared away, the world is coming to see 
that to burn men for differences of religion is as absurd and monstrous 
as to burn them for differences of language ; for the various forms of 
religion, when we come to understand them, appear to be only various 
modes of giving play to the same sentiment. 

Mark now the practical effect of this liberal spirit. Two of us, who 
are actuated by it, meet. You call yourself a Jew, I call myself a 
Christian. But we see no occasion to thrust these distinctions at each 
other. On the contrary, so secondary are they, they may not even 
occur to us. Frederick Douglass said he could talk with Abraham 
Lincoln without in any way being reminded that he was of another 
race. And this because the accident of race was lost sight of in the 
deeper recognition of a common humanity. So as you and I, my 
Jewish friend, talk together, we find ourselves of the same nature, 
moved by the same affections, thoughts, aspirations ; having similar 
reverences, hopes, fears, cravings and perplexities; confronted by the 
same sphinx-like mystery about us and within us. What to us is the 
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accidental difference in the form of our religion? In the deep essence 
of the thing it is one and the same in you and me. So in all heartiness 
we bid each other God-speed, without the shadow of a doubt that each, 
by his own route, will find the promised land. This unity of the spirit 


in the bond of peace is the blessed fruit of liberality in religion. It can 
be grown on no other tree. 


‘* Learn thus to act, and lo! thestormy clangor 
Of wild war-music o’er the earth shall cease : 
Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger, 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace.” 


The fact is also to be taken into account that this spirit of liberality, 
this spirit of inclusiveness, promotes, or at least accompanies, reasona- 
ble views of religion. The hard dogmas of the Church which confes- 
sedly outrage the reason of man—dogmas of Trinity, Atonement, 
Verbal Inspiration, &¢.,—these are the timber out of which the fences 
are built between the folds, and they keep the sheep from ever know- 
ing each other.’ The only hope of a large unity of religious thought 
lies in drawing our faith out of the common nature of man; resting 
every thing upon the conscience, the reason, and the affections. Chris- 
tians who proceed in this way, Jews who proceed in this way, and 
Theists, and others of whatever name, who proceed in this way, in what- 
ever age of the world, in whatever quarter of the earth, find themselves 
standing upon common ground, and reaching to a wonderful degree 
the saine conclusions. 

I may be over-sanguine, but I am strongly inclined to think that to 
a considerable extent the people of my congregation and the people 
of this congregation have reached this common ground, and arrived at 
substantially the same views of doctrine and practice. Not only have 
we agreed to differ, which is the first step towards a good understand- 
ing, but from the same methods of inquiry we have come largely to 
the same conclusions, Doctrines once thought distinctive of Judaism, 
but which have no rational basis, have been dropped by your reformed 
congregations. That has been a great step. It is a triumph of pro- 
gress when a sect yields what is narrow and distinctive for what is 
broad and universal. Such a step as you have taken we have taken. 
What for fifteen hundred years have been deemed the distinguishing 
doctrines of Christianity, we have renounced as no longer worthy the 
credence of intelligent people. And these doctrines which we have 
given up are the very ones to which a Jew or any unbiased outsider 
would most object. That is to say, they are the unreasonable doc- 
trines; such as the Trinity, the supernatural character of Jesus, the in- 
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fallibility of the Scriptures, or of the Pope, the resurrection of the body, 
and other incredible things too wearisome to mention. Thus by lop- 
ping off from the ancient faith of both Jews and Christians something 
of what is distinctive and peculiar, we have found ourselves surprisingly 
in unison, as men will everywhere find themselves when they get grace 
to pursue the same course. That is a noble text of the Koran which 
it would not hurt some others besides Mohammedans to ponder. 
“They who believe in me, and the Jews, and the Sabians and the 
Christians—all of them who believe in God and the judgment, and do 
that which is right, shall be spared from fear and receive the approval 
of their Lord.” Nor are these words of the writer of Ecclesiasticus 
much behind: ‘The Lord is judge, and with Him is no respect of 
persons.” Nor these other words of the New Testament, which Chris- 
tians have strangely forgotten: “God is no respecter of persons, but 
in every nation he that feareth Him and worketh righteousness is ac- 
cepted with Him.” ‘ Whoever dveth the will of my Father in heaven 
is my brother.” 

I don’t know, my friends, how it may be among your people, but 
with Christians generally, these ideas have not found much accept- 
ance. 

You will go far to find any of the catholicity expressed in these 
words of Mohammed, of Jesus Sirach, of Peter, or of Jesus the son of 
Mary. Fellowship in most of the churches is not to be had on any 
such conditions as fearing God and working righteousness. Some of 
the greatest workers of righteousness in the country can find no home 
in them. The man whose name is to be forever associated with the 
overthrow of slavery in America, a man of blameless life, of heroic 
persistency in doing the will of God and establishing the brotherhood 
of man, can find no brotherhood for himself in any of the great churches 
of the land. Fellowship in these institutions is not to be secured by any 
amount of virtue. Unquestioned piety will not bring it either. A man 
may pray as divinely as Theodore Parker, and live as near to God as 
Moses Mendelssohn, without acquiring any title to it. There is a hymn 
we all know by heart— Nearer, my God, to Thee,”—sung in all the 
churches as the sweetest and tenderest expression of piety which the lan- 
guage affords. But the writer of that hymn being a radical Unitarian, 
all her devotion could not purchase for her fellowship in these same 
churches. The sine gua non tosecure that end is a specified form of be- 
lief. You must not only be pure in your life, devout in your feelings, and 
sincere in your thinking, but you must do your thinking in a certain 
way and come to certain conclusions. I have had a tract thrust before 
me which opens in this fashion: ‘The vilest wretch who accepts Christ 
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is safe, the most amiable of mankind, out of Christ ”—whatever that 
may mean—“ is exposed to the peril of everlasting damnation.” Thus 
profession is magnified above practice, and the very name of religion 
emptied of its sacred meaning. Let me a little further illustrate this 
confusion of tongues by a story from Mr.T. W. Higginson. He says there 
is a town down East where a-man was chosen year after year Chair- 
man of the Board of Assessors, who was called an infidel by the whole 
neighborhood. Whether he was a Unitarian or Jew, we are not 
told; but a worthy deacon said of him, with much commiseration. 
“Te is without hope and without God in the world.” “ Well, well,” 
said Mr. Higginson, “how is it you pass by all the sound Chris- 
tian people in the place and take this outside heathen for Chairman 
of your Board of Assessors?” The man paused a moment, and then 
gravely said: ‘ Well, sir, the fact is just here: we have tried these 
dozen years to find some one else; but in fact, sir, he is the only man 
in the town who is honest enough for the place.” Such is the prepos- 
terous absurdity into which well-meaning people are led by this evil 
spirit of exclusiveness. 

The better spirit, the one which instituted religion should breathe in 
this age, is inclusive, is eager to claim fellowship with every soul that 
bears the fruit of pure living, under whatever name it goes. 

This spirit recognizes that goodness is godliness, and wherever it 
can find a man, under any name, acting a good part, it goes out to- 
ward him with a brotherly affection. It regards considerately even 
the bigot who is sincere in his bigotry, who is trying to do his best, 
and openstohim its templearid itsshrine. The broad, free-minded man, 
lives in this spirit. In every earnest and sincere soul he meets, he 
finds a fellow-laborer for man and for God. His heart is large enough, 
and his mind liberal enongh to take in Christian and Jew, Romanist 
and Free Thinker, and whatever others may come between. Most of 
these may not be able to appreciate the fellowship, but it is open to 
them all the same. He knows how to excuse the impotence of a nar- 
row mind. He knows that the greater always includes the less; and 


‘he will not be found reproaching the less for not including the greater. 


Surely there has been division and quarrelling enough about mere 
names, If a hundredth part of the strength had been devoted to the 
inculeation of a broad charity which has been spent in spying out heresy, 
religion would not languish in the world as it does to-day. It has not 
worked favorably for the spread of piety that men have been so in- 
structed in what have been called sacred things, that, whereas they can 
get on harmoniously enough in all secular affairs, directly they touch 
upon religion they begin to fall out and -call each other hard names.: 
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It has a bad look, the Pope’s edict of excommunication, with its end- 
less snarling and cursing, and it has issued against some of the purest 
men that ever lived. This huge growl of the great lion is mimicked 
by all the lesser lions, each bent upon keeping up some old division 
fence, and perpetuating some old name. The exclusive spirit in seek- 
ing to weed out false doctrines, succeeds best in pulling out of the 
heart by the roots the graces of gentleness and sincerity and brotherly 
love. What we ought to seek are points of agreement, not points of 
difference. If there is that in the nature of a dozen different races of 
men which enables them to live together in peace as American citi- 
zens, talking and trading and working together, for most part without 
trouble, and that, too, in the face of temptations of self-interest, why 
should there be this sharp alienation in religion ; this fencing people as 
with bars of iron into cliques, mutually exclusive? Can that be piety 
which sets good men at odds ? 

Religion ought to bind together. The derivation of the word gives 
us that meaning. And true religion will do this, for it is founded 
upon that which is common in humanity, not on what is peculiar to a 
tribe or sect. Its basis is the universal sentiments of reverence and 
love. Its office is to bind together in one the broken fragments of all 
nations and all times, It will keep alive the fellowship which the 
good and true instinctively feel for each other, and have always felt, 
despite the bars of creed. There is one absolute religion of which all 
historic forms are but different and partial phases. A recognition of 
this fact gives us the key to a universal brotherhood. 

It is the part of a broad, liberal mind, therefore, to seek among all 
sects and all religions for points of sympathy, common ground of fel- 
lowship, to emphasize our agreements and not our differences. Certain 
it is, however glaring the differences, agreements may always be found, 
and certain, also, it is, however much these agreements are thrown in 
the background, they are the essential, the fundamental principles. 
Thus this course leads not only to peace, it leads unerringly to the 
true ideas of religion. For nothing so authenticates a thought as to 
find it everywhere independently springing up. Catholic and Puritan, 
Greek and Jew, may quarrel to the end of the world on questions of 
vestments, sacraments, orders of worship. But these things are only 
accidents, like a national custom in dress, or accent inspeech. Would 
you see the essential thing in the religion of these persons, who seem 
ready to slay each other over drops of water and bits of bread and 
pieces of silk and muslin? Place a poor, suffering mortal between 
them. Bring a child, ready to perish of hunger and of cold. Leta 
broken-hearted mother come with her story of agony and of tears. 
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The essential thing in these different religions will not be long in 
showing itself, and it will turn out to be in them all one and the same 
thing. It is only on comparatively indifferent matters that they disa- 
gree. 

It is safe to say that men care more about the peculiarities of their 
ritual than God does. 


‘¢ The holier worship which he deigns to bless, _, 
Restores the lost and binds the spirit-broken, 
And feeds the widow and the fatherless. 


"4 Oh, brother ma! fold to thy heart thy brother; 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there ; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 





THE FUTURE OF RELIGION. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF DR, LUDWIG PHILIPPSOHN. 


BY ANNA MARIA GOLDSMID. 


Arrer having traversed with you, in so far as it has been permitted 
me, the great “Past” of the Religious Idea, I purpose to-day, my 
respected hearers, directing your attention to the domain of the Future. 
Let me first remove everything which may become an obstacle on our 
onward path, which may divert the actual inquiry from its true start- 
ing-point and goal. It has been asked :—Will Judaism continue to 
exist? Will Christianity or the positive religions in general, endure 
in the future? The solution of this question has been attempted and 
contested by each party and confession in turn. The Christian has 
predicted the approaching end of Judaism. The Jew has foretold the 
resolution of all religions into his belief. The Moslem equally 
proclaims the future dominion of the Crescent over all the countries 
of the earth. These are not the decisions at which prejudice only 
arrives; they are the expression of the indwelling convictions which 
each respectively holds. They are also evidences of the ignorance of 
each, of that which fills the mental being of the others. Yet we per- 
ceive nevertheless, that the outward boundaries of each religion remain 
unmoved. We sce that notwithstanding the compulsion and persuasion 
exerted, those who do change their religion are not, after all, objects 
of especial considerations aud esteem. Besides these respective pre- 
dictions of existing faiths, by which to each confession in its turn all 
endurance in the future has been refused, it has been foretold that a 
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new and totally distinct religion will rise and develop itself triumphant- 
ly out of the wreck of former faiths, that we shall behold, instead of the 
Fature of religion—the religion of the Future. 

All these questions and answers may, my hearers, at least be 
designated as premature and illogical ; they give evidence of imperfect 
acquaintance with the spirit of history, with the course of development 
of mankind, and with the ways of Divine Providence. God’s pro- 
vidence, if I may be permitted the expression, is no charioteer that 
suddenly overturns the vehicle entrusted to his guidance when too 
heavily laden. The march of human development is no spring hither 
and thither, follows no zig-zag, uncertain path. As we see in nature, 
so we see in the grand universal progress of the world’s history ; that 
everything has its appointed place, everything is self-supporting and 
independent although a member of the great organism, and is gradual- 
ly prepared and developed from step to step, till it reaches its highest 
and ultimate degree of perfectibility. According to our view therefore, 
the question assumes far higher import if thus framed. Will men, will 
all the members of the great human family, ever be united in one 


only religious belief, and how is the possibility of attaining this great 


end demonstrable? For in this question is included the result of a 
vast development of that which is; in it is involved, not the direct 
annihilation ofall existing religions, but their resolution into something 


universal; in it is enfolded something which surpasses far the fixed 
knowledge and conceptions of the present time; so that we need not 
say, to-morrow we reach to the end of our journey, and what will ensue ? 
In this question again we encounter the ancient predictions of the pro- 
phets, whoin an age when the dominion of the Religious Idea was 
limited to the smallest spot of earth, yet recognized the conquering 
force of that idea, and declared this to be its far distant yet ultimate 
goal. In this we express the desire of every friend of human-kind, 
who feels that the highest of all aspirations is the hope that the bond 
of truth will one day encircle and unite all the sons of men. But is 
this question in the category of human aspirations, destined ever to 
remain unrealized, Is it devoid of reality, having a place in the 
domain of Poetry alone? Or doves the certain march of history show us 
that mankind under the action of these contrasts, long since set forth 
on their appointed course to this goal. So that when we are enabled 
to elevate ourselves above the troubled and misty atmosphere which 
surrounds the present, we clearly discern the path leading to that issue. 
This proposition it is now our task to analyze. 

For its fulfilment, it will be necessary that we should bring the 
process of development of the human race once more clearly before us. 
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The intellect of man generated universally and instinctively the 
“Human Idea.” Making the ego the starting point, he invested the 
powers of nature, according as their relation to himself was pernicious 
or beneficial, with a higher power which exceeding his own he deemed 
a divinity. His views of nature determined his conceptions of the 
Deity. Man in his earliest stage perceived conflict in nature, the 
contrasts of production and dissolution, of growth and decay, of exist- 
ence and non-existence, of life and death; these again being upheld in 
their counter-action by a third yet incomprehensible power. In ancient 
heathenism, God and nature were held to be identical; and thence 
ensued the conception of two conflicting divinities, of a third and 
mediating Divine power, as also the supposed connection with every 
form in nature, ofa special divinity. Modern heathenism is the second 
step, which having a similar origin yet conceives nature to be a unity. 
In its system, nature is a uniform whole in which all specialities neu- 
tralize or resolve each other. In this Divinity is a unity, but identical 
with nature, indwelling nature and having its whole existence within 
nature. While in ancient heathenism the ego was the starting-point, 
in modern heathenism the ego is a part of the whole, and only as such 
member, claiming to render his existence valid; so in both the indi- 
vidual has no other relation to society than that founded on his 
individuality, (or ego) and can develop justice and morality, only in 
their relation to his individuality and its relation to them. So the 
contentment of the individual ego in the fluctuating conditions of this 
existence, becomes, albeit mutable and most variable, the highest ob- 
ject. Egotism is then the sole principle of justice and morality. This 
human idea first encountered the Religious Idea in Mosaism. The 
Religious Idea assumes the Deity to have been made known to us by 
revelation, It recognizes the world as proceeding from Him, to be the 
work of God, the aggregate of all specialities, and man to be the 
speciality endowed with a spirit created in the image of God. God is 
therefore supermundane, holy, perfect, eternal. The world is sustained 
by God indirectly by the laws of nature. With man God is in direct 
connection, since He conducts man’s destiny to perfectibility, judges 
his actions, purifies and pardons him, and has bestowed on him the 
Religious Idea. Thence it becomes evident that to approximate ever 
more tv God, to assimilate with Him, is man’s destination, and that 
justice and morality have their immutable basis in God Himself. 
Man’s appointed task, therefore, is to render himself holy as God is 
holy. This sanctification manifests itself in love to God, to his fellow- 
man, and in the continual exercise of the moral consciousness by the 
human being. Thence is deducible that all men are equal, having 
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equal rights, and that all are destined to possess individual freedom. 
Equal rights, all possibly: equal possessions, and personal freedom in 
accordance with these two conditions, must form the ground-work of 
all human society. 

These, then, my hearers, are the two Ideas which have come in the 
world of man, into violent collision. But how did this conflict arise ? 
Not as a naked abstract dogma, but incorporated with the very life of 
the peoples of the earth. So that Mosaism should be for ever com- 
bined with a national code was indispensable, in order that it should, 
under that form, imbue the Jewish people with the Religious Idea. 
Without its limits, the Human Idea, ancient heathenism, exercised 
entire sway over all the races of men, gave tangible existence to poly- 
theism, idolatry and slavery, introduced the authority of certain races, 
and an unstable and varying civil and state-government, as the basis 
of human society. 

After the Religious Idea on the one hand had overcome heathenism 
in the Jewish race by means of Prophetism, and had by its severance 
of the Life and the Idea, become fitted to enter the general world of 
man ; after heathenism on the other hand, had in the. natural course 
of its suicidal development attained the point of dissolution ; the 
Religious Idea ensured its own integrity by the means it employed, 
Talmudism and its code of material laws in Judaism ; and its intro- 
duction into the world of man in Christianity and Mahomedanism ; 
by setting forth its abstract elements only, by acquiring independent 
existence as the Idea severed from the Life, by rejecting the “ Here ” 
and making the “ Hereafter” its centre of gravity, did it alone gather 
sufficient force firmly to take root in the general world, where it was 
modified by combination with elements of the Iluman Idea. There 
it not only developed dogma and the Church, but likewise permitted 
the action of heathenism to continue and to produce the feudal system 
in society, while addressing itself exclusively to the world beyond, 
in the individual. But after the intellectual development of mankind 
had recovered somewhat of energy and strength, and had opened out 
for itself new paths, then uprose the Religious Idea, prepared for a 
fresh conflict. In Christianity it first shook the sway of the Church, 
then re-asserted the validity of the claim of reason as opposed to 
dogma, and produced a new phase in society based on the principle of 
universal human rights, in a constitutional state-government. In 
Judaism, the Religious Idea rose against the binding Talmudic form- 
ula that trammelled all individual freedom of the spirit and of the 
intellect, it sought to re-establish the validity of the Idea and to restore 
it to its place, invested with all its original and natural purity, This, 
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my hearers, is the historical juncture at which we have arrived; this 
is the present. What are the conclusions as to the future, which may 
be drawn from this process of development? The first question is ; 
will the Religious or the Human Idea, as we have above portrayed it, 
obtain empire over mankind? For nothwithstanding the victorious 
issue of the Religious Idea, it may be advanced that the Religions Idea is 
only an educational means for the human race, by which to train them 
to self-dependence in the human idea; and that consequently all use- 
less matter will at the right time disappear. To this the prominent 
objection is: 1st, that the human idea always produces with itself its 
own abnegation. Every explanation of birth and existence is abrogated 
by its antagonistic principle; every presumption of an original cause 
pre-supposes something that has preceded it, which proves the first to 
be but secondary and derivative. But in the Religious Idea there is 
. complete congruity ; for every created thing finds its origin in God the 
Creator. All specialities have their resolution in the absolute Being 
of God, all special powers their source in the universal power of God, 
Secondly, we thence perceive that the Human Idea ever produces its 
own resolution into its various successive phases ; that each of these 
phases too abrogates that which it followed, till it reaches its ultimate 
stage, the virtual disavowal of its own system. Such was its course in 
the religions of antiquity ; in the philosophemes of the Greeks; in the 
later philosophemes of Des Cartes and Spinoza, as in that of Hegelism.. 
it isa circle that ever terminates in itself, the serpent that holds its 
own tail in its mouth. The valid results of this intellectual activity, 
are the development of the powers of thought and the ever strengthen- 
ing and deepening self-consciousness of the vem Tae But beyond 
this there isno result. We see that the Religious Idea on the contrary, - 
is ever consistent, ever the same ; that it outlives in their rise and fall 
all the successive phases of the Human Idea, and that it displays in truth 
the greatest vigor, at junctures when the Human Idea is in process of 
senobuaton, On whieh side will be the victory, which will obtain 
dominion over mankind, cannot be a matter of uncertainty. The end 
will assuredly be that the Human Idea will eventually resolve itself 
into the Religious Idea, not as a lifeless, soulless acceptance, but as a 
living conscious amalgamation. This is a work yet to be achieved. 
The second question hence follows:—In what manner will the 
Religious Idea manifest itself to mankind in its completeness, in its 
entire integrity? The Religious Idea arose in Mosaism on a Jewish- 
national basis, in Talmudism on a Jewish-individual basis, on a 
heathen basis in Christianity and Mahomedanism ; Prophetism even, 
in proclaiming the Religious Idea to be destined one day to become the 
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common property of all mankind, did not abandon the national ground. 
Under no one of these specific aspects can the Religious ldea belong to 
‘the universality of the human race. Yet has it been evident that 
Judaism throughout all its phases, has preserved the Re'igions Idea 
intact ; that Talmudism also is but a web spun around that idea with 
a view to its protection ; that Judaisin will, after this Religious Idea 
shall have cast off the cocoon of individuality, deliver it over to all 
mankind; and in Judaism should we seek it, in the uniformity which 
it will one day assume as the possession of all mankind. Let us, in 
order to remove all doubt from our minds, remark: 1st. In the form 
with which historical Christianity has clothed the Religious Idea, that 
Idea demands faith, is opposed to reason, disallows inquiry. 2ndly. 
In historical Christianity, one portion only of man’s nature can unite 
itself with the Religious Idea. Therefore is the regenerated man of 
Christianity ever in a state of conflict with Christianity itself. If we 
consider all Christian sects and parties in the aggregate, we perceive 
that the Religious Idea itself, is still combatted in Christianity. 
38rdly. The Religious Idea within Christianity is still in a condition 
of inconsistency and self-conflict. It has therefore before it in Christ- 
ianity, the task of self-evolution. 4thly and lastly. In Islamism, are 
extant the very first conceptions of the Religious Idea, which 
immediately and consistently lapsed into the purely heathen concep- 
tion of Fate, or necessity. So that Islamism presents no development 

of the Religious Idea ; it presents only a phase of self-annihilation. 
The Religious Idea in Judaism assumes a wholly opposite direction. 
Ist. It appeals, not to one side of man, but to the entire human be- 
ing; it appeals, not to the belief, hut to reason, to actual knowledge. 
The Religious Idea in Judaism insists on comprehension and accept- 
ance by means of reason; seeks by means of nature, to demonstrate it- 
self to the understanding, seeing it contains no element susceptible of 
denial by the power of reason. The Religious Idea is in Judaism ob- 
jective in that which pertains to the intellect, subjective in that which 
belongs to the heart of man, 2ndly. The Religious Idea has never 
been controverted by Judaism itself; is not and has never been incon- 
sistent with itself, or in conflict with itself. The central point of the 
present struggle in Judaism is not the Religious Idea and its purport, 
but the binding nature of the ceremonial law on the Jews; the conflict 
therefore refers to that and that only, by which the Religious Idea is 
individualized in Judaism, and which yet separates Judaism from the 
rest of human society. 3rdly and lastly. Judaism has never declared 
itself to be in its specific forms, the religion of all mankind; but has 
ever asserted itself to be the religion of all mankind in and by the Re- 
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ligious Idea. Judaism has ever expressly said, “ My specific character, 
my law, my forms are destined for the sons of Israel only, as bearers 
of the Religions Idea; my purport, my significance, the Religious Idea 
itself, are for the whole race of man.” Talmudism itself admits that 
he even who no longer observes one law, but who utters as his confes- 
sion of faith the words, “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Eter- 
nal is one,” may be considered still to be aJew. With small variation 
may we say, “ He is to be considered a Jew, who confesses his belief 
in the One, only supermundane God; not as a Jew in race but asa 
Jew in kind, as professing the Religious Idea as it is contained in Ju- 
daism.” Thus Judaism has claimed, not in its special character but 
truly in and by the Religious Idea, to be the destined portion of all 
mankind ; while historical Christianity claims to win all men to itself 
in its individual form, notwithstanding its self-inconsistency and the 
discrepancies which it contains. 

Judaism therefore, my hearers, asserts itself to be only the bearer of 
the Religious Idea. It does not say, ‘ Ye children of other creeds, ye 
Christians, ye Musselinans, ye must avow yourselves of my faith, ye 
must become Jews.” It says on the contrary, “The other religions 
that were born of ine, that have modified my purport, must freely de- 
velop themselves, must resolve these their own modifications, and must 
by an individual process of’ self-enlargement, reach the final goal of 
that free development, the Religious Idea. Then will my special form 
become superfluous, then can I divest myself of my garb, for then will 
the whole of man be united in the knowledge and acknowledgment of 
the One only, supermundane, holy God, whose work the universe is, 
who gave unto man a soul created in His own image; who therefore 
stands in direct relation to man as Providence, Judge, Pardoner, Re- 
vealer ; who will consecrate man unto Himself in love and moral con- 
sciousness, by means of a human society founded on the eternal princi - 
ples of equality of right, all possible equality of possession, and person- 
al freedom. Thus will the world arrive, not at the specific Judaism 
of the Jews as it has been; but at the Religious Idea such as Judaism 
through all its phases has ever borne within itself unchanged, unpol- 
luted ; though brought into the world of man by Christianity and Mos- 
lemism, in an imperfect form. In this manner all will, we perceive, be 
fultilled, that we have seen to be indicated in history. The question 
as to the necessity for the continued existence of Judaism atter the 
promulgation of Christianity and Moslemism, has been satisfactorily 
solved. It has become clear to us that Judaism has in the present and 
in the future, an all-important mission, even that which she has ever 
had, to fulfil, When Christianity in its process of self-development 
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shall have finally rejected its specific Christian elements and shall seek 

a fitting basis for the Religious Idea, Judaism will be there to bestow 
on it that possession. For that which in Christianity is the work of 
free development only, of the victory of reason over dogma, will be 
found in Judaism alone, to be the firm foundation, the sole material 
for the historical super-structure. Reason will there solemnize her 
union with History, the acquisitions of reason will become identical 
with the facts of history, the result identical with the true basis of all 
human development. Here then the destination of Judaism to receive 
and to bear the Religious Idea:‘for all mankind, meets our view in its 
historical completeness. It existed and was fulfilled as confronting 
heathenism ; it existed and exists confronting Christianity and Mos- 
lemism. The struggle which the Jews have had to maintain, first 
with their heathen neighbors, then with the Greek-Syrians and Ro- 
mans, and finally during the last fifteen consecutive centuries in Chris- 
tendom, has been maintained on behalf of Religious Idea, its purport 
and scope. It has been the sublime conflict of the Religious Idea with 
its antagonisms. The inflexible pertinacity with which the Jews have 
remained steadfast to their faith is not obstinacy ; it is more, it is the 
most meritorious fidelity, an inward necessity: for man cannot re- 
nounce the complete Religious Idea, in order to apply himself to, and 
accept it in, its modifications, Judaism and its professors the Jews, 
must continue to exist till the conflict within Christianity itself shall 
be decided, and till the victory over the antagonisms to itself within 
Christianity, shall have been achieved by the Religious Idea in its en- 


tireness and purity. 
(To be continued.) 





WITTY RETORT OF A HEBREW CHILD. 


‘“ Frrcu me some cheese and eggs,” said an.Athenian once to a little 
boy. The boy did as he was desired. ‘Now, my boy,” said the 
stranger, “tell me which of these cheeses were made of the milk of 
white goats, and which of the milk of black goats !”— Thou art older 
than I, and more experienced,” replied the shrewd little Hebrew: 
“tell me first which of these eggs came from white, and which from 
black hens.” 





BABETTE. 
BY PHILIP BART. 


CHAPTER XXIT. 


Very uncalled-for, perhaps to use a more proper word as unroman- 
tic as possible, very stupid, was the whole performance on the part of 
Babette. Not exactly prone to act on impulses, she blamed herself 
with a kind of acute consciousness for having yielded two or three times 
in her short life to passing influences. Dreading with painful morbid- 
ness any apparent singularity, here she was thrusting herself on a scene 
where she felt she could be of no possible use. True, the girl, in the 
character of the Baroness’ chief coadjutor, had caught somewhat of 
the ways and manners of her mistress, something of an independence 
of action. She asked herself, however, as she surveyed the scene, what 
good could she do. Could she go down to the water’s brink and haul 
and pull at the logs? Could she wield an axe and cut away the tim- 
bers? She might, if she pleased, direct the actions of the servants and 
peasants. She could attend to the distribution of the bread and wine 
—might perhaps perform some lesser services. But the more she 
looked at it, trying to take in the whole of the river bank at a glance, 
the more apparent was it to her that it was man’s work, and not a 
woman’s. She stood still for a moment, just beyond where she had 
been carried to, undecided what to do. To retreat was impos- 
sible, even had such an idea entered her mind, for now the little 
rivulet she had forded on the horse had within ten minutes become a 
good-sized stream. Even to go straight before her was attended with 
no small difticulties. The whole situation was an unpleasant one. The 
soft alluvial soil of the bank was now of an unctuous consistency. 
Heroines splashed up to their eyes in mud, and with one shoe on and 
one shoe off, are not poetical objects for description. Romancists 
scarcely ever deem it worthy to enter into such details, but the 
treacherous ooze had laid claim to one of Babette’s little shoes. On she 
floundered, struggling through the mire, heedless of the blast which 
now had blown her hood from off her face, and sent her long black 
hair flying in a confused whirl around her head. She made a series 
of ineffectual efforts to gather in the tresses, but the wind laughed at 
her futile attempts. At last she gained a hill of ore, which had been 
placed some distance beyond the landing, and found here a secure 


- footing, and very glad was she to sink down on it and rest herself. 
Vou. ILL.—8 
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Of all the people there present, and there must have been a hundred, 
she was the only woman. Everybody was very quiet and determined, 
and all seemed to obey the orders of the Baroness’s intendant. The 
captain would talk for a moment with the intendant, then they would 
separate, and it was apparent to her that the officer was following out 
some instructions given him. As for her, no one seemed to notice her 
presence, and she was glad of it. Though still a good way off from 
the end of the dyke, and unable to catch the words which passed _be- 
tween them, she saw them both point out into the river, as if startled 
by scnntiliae, which was floating there. She strained her eyes, and 
saw what seemed to her to be the roof of a house; but peering with 
affrighted vision through the rain, she dimly made out a human form 
which was clinging to the floating timbers. Presently a big burly 
peasant ran to just the base of the little mound on which she was 
lodged, and said: “Oh, God! I cannot look at it. It is some poor 
woman from the fishing village above. It looks like the fisherman’s 
house. It was mounted on poles, some way out in the stream,” and 
here the poor fellow sobbed, and hid his face in his hands. Just then 
two soldiers dashed at full speed, their horses floundering in the mud, 
to the dismantled wharf-master’s house, and returned presently with a 
light skiff, which had been kept there. In a moment it was launched, 
and in sprang the captain and the new intendant. Babette oo 
stand this no longer. Down she sprang, and was in an instant at the 
side of the two men. How she managed to get there she did not know 
herself. They did not as much as look at her. There was a discus- 
sion between them. 

“This boat will hardly hold two,” said the intendant. 

“Tt will have to hold two. If we save the woman it must carry 
three.” 

“Can you row ?” 

“No: on my soul I can’t. Can you?” 

“Of course I can; so pray don’t endeavor to come with me. 
Frankly, you would be in the way.” 

“ But, sir, 1 am not going to let you risk your life alone, for it is a 
risk.” 

“ Well, then, if you insist on coming, we both may go down, and 
the woman will perish besides. I appreciate fully your motives; but 
I must go alone. I am used to the water. You are wanted here. 
There is not a moment to spare. That dyke must come down, if we 
want to save anything. We are losing precious time; besides, I 
must be master here.” 

“Tt seems, my friend,” said the captain, “you are imperious on all 
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occasions; but this is for a noble action. Go, then—I might be in the 
way.” 

“Yes, captain, he must go alone. Quick, quick, there is not a 
moment to spare,” cried Babette,—her voice, as was usual when under 
emotion, quiet and still like. 

“Who have we here forsooth, giving orders?” cried the captain, 
turning shortly round. But Babette had no eyes for him. The inten- 
dant looked at her for a second, said “This is no place for you, miss,” 
and in an instant had, with the assistance of a couple of soldiers, pushed 
the boat into the water, and was off alone. Babette gazed at him as 
he sped out into the stream. Now a current took him, and he went | 
like lightning down the stream, when he was straining every nerve to 
cross the river. Those huge trees which were hurrying down the 
raging waters, the débris of the dyke too, threatened a hundred times 
to crush his frail boat to atoms. Babette stood still, leaning against a 
beam, gazing steadfastly at him. Now her color had quite forsaken 
her, and she clasped her hands in an agony of suspense ; now, as some 
impending danger seemed to threaten him, she could stand it no longer, 
and would cover her face with her hands, barely daring to look once 
more, when she saw him again buffetting manfully with the tide. As 
to work on the shore, there was nothing being done now: all had 
ceased their labors and stood on the bank, anxious spectators of the 
scene. The captain himself had lost his coolness, and was striding 
along a jutting piece of timber, crying out at the top of his voice: 
“Nobly done—ah! that ugly tree: take care now. Curse the current. 
He is drifting away from that miserable house-top! Now he is on his 
course again. It would be a beastly business if he lost his life, after 
all. I ought not have allowed him to go alone. Why the d—1 didn’t 
I learn how to row? He is nearing her. Providing the woman don’t 
get frightened, and jump off from her roof. Then he would be ass 
enough, I suppose, to spring in after her, and they would both be 
drowned before our eyes. Superb—he nears her! And now he is en- 
tangled again, and can’t budge. It gives him a rest, though, for a mo- 
ment. Know what todo? Of course he does. He is resting on his 
oars for a moment. Suppose now an oar should break. He is at it 
again, and is clear once more; and now, as I live, he has managed to 
get behind the house, and with the stream, and can soon catch it. He 
has tied the boat to the roof-top, and he climbs the roof, and has, yes, 
has the woman in his arms, and has put her in the boat. What, in 
God’s name, does he go back for again? By heavens, he has got some- 
thing else, and, as I live, it’s a child. To think there were two souls 
floating on that rotten roof. He’s off again, and how slowly he comes 
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now. How careful he is. Of course he is too wise to try and pull 
across; besides, he must be pretty well exhausted now. He takes the 
current, and will land maybe a mile below: he can’t help himself. All 
the danger ain’t over yet. Here, sergeant, take four men, and order 
two of them to skirt the river bank for a mile below, and with the 
other two press in any other boat you can find. Here, take this money ; 
and if you can’t make some of the peasants row out to help them in, 
should they come below, frighten them into it. He is almost out of 
sight now; but no, he hugs the bank on this side, and is pulling up; 
he won’t land so far off any way. Have a wagon—put straw in it— 
sent down the river road below; take my horse down with you. See 
that the woman and child are put in the wagon, and let the intendant 
have the horse. Quick, now. Ain’t there a woman about here to at- 
tend to the other woman, in case she wants anything? Where was 
that muddy-looking girl, a familiar face, by the way, I saw a moment 
ago? Ah, there you are, mounted on the wagon now, so be off with 
you. Quick march! 1 am not sanguine exactly; and although he has 
still a hard time of it, he is managing to reach the shore. Away with 
you in that wagon. Ten thousand devils !—Why don’t you whip up 
those horses? What if the ground is soft—if a horse gets stuck in the 
mud—cut him out of the traces, so that you go rapidly, and kill a 
horse—what’s the difference? Take some brandy with you.” A mo- 
ment after Babette, seated on the driver’s seat alongside of her old 
friend the sergeant, was flying along the muddy road as fast as the lusty 
horses, with frequently applied whips, could drag the heavy wagon. 
“It’s a day of meeting one another ever so many times. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if that young fellow in the boat there was not your sweet- 
heart. He is a brave fellow, whoever he may be. Is it to see him 
that you have trudged through all this mire? Bless me, my pretty 
lass, you will fall off if you don’t hold on tighter. I can’t help you, 
seeing my hands are busy whipping the horses and holding the reins. 
As you wouldn’t let me put my arm around your waist, maybe you 
had better put your’s around mine. It don’t make any matter, seeing 
you are an engaged girl: I can tell that by your looks. It’s hard, 
now ain’t it, for a woman who loves a right good fellow—and that’s 
just the kind of man who went in that boat. You see, I ain’t afraid 
of bullets or powder, or that kind of thing; but if I] had had to take to 
that boat, and go out into that wretched river in a cockle-shell of a 
boat like that, I couldn’t have done it—no, not even for a commission. 
Well, as I was saying, hard for a girl that loves a man to have to stand 
a whole half hour, and see him expose his life. You are a brave girl; 
and when you are married, if I am in quarters in this part of the coun- 
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try, you must invite me to the wedding. Now which way do we turn? 
The trees grow down here to the river’s brink. I wonder if he could 
have landed here?” 

At last Babette found strength to say a word: “ He couldn’t land 
here ; it must be below, because the Danube makes a big bend be- 
yond, a kind of bay, and the current always sets in strong there. But, 
O, my God! he may not be safe even now.” 

“ Yes, he is. The good God would never have allowed him to get 
so far in safety without seeing him entirely through. We are bound 
to find him all right. Cheer up, young woman, all three of them we 
will find, dripping like mermaids, seated on the shore. Here, you 
with the captain’s horse, ride on ahead and reconnoitre. If you find 
the young man, tell him to use the captain’s horse, and say we are 
coming for the woman and child.” 

“ All right!” replied one of the soldiers, who, directed by Babette 
as to the road, now galloped past, leading the other horse. Just then 
a fallen tree blocked up the road, and the wagon was brought to a 
halt. The sergeant swore as they found this impediment in their way. 
A full quarter of an hour had elapsed before the obstruction was re- 
moved. Presently they were under way again; but now, from the 
badness of the road, they moved but very slowly. Suddenly Babette 
placed her hand on the sergeant’s arms. “I hear the sound of gallop- 
ing horses.” 

“You have good ears. I only hear the rush of the river and the 
rustling of the tree boughs.” 

“ But I do,” cried Babette; “and I know that there is a rider on 
each horse. Thank God, they are saved !” 

“ You have good ears; and now I hear them too,” said the soldier. 

Just then the soldier who had been sent forward came in sight. In 
a moment he was by the side of the wagon. 

“ All right, sergeant,” said the soldier. “The gentleman landed not 
a quarter of a mile from here, and is coming on. He says ‘ make all 
speed.’ I have wrapped the woman and the baby in my cloak. Ah! 
here he comes, a little tired ont—that is all.” 

That he had recognized her Babette was sure of. Would he stop now 
for a moment and say a word to her? He did stop, scanned the sergeant 
and herself closely in the cart, and seemed astonished when he saw 
her. Reining his horse, he stayed for a moment by the wagon side. 
If he was pale and care-worn in the face, from that sudden reaction 
which follows violent mental and physical exertion, she, in her mud 
and tatters, with hair dishevelled, blushed crimson-red as she met his 
glance. His words were not perhaps as courteous as should have 
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been. Scanning her closely, he said, in a rather brief tone: ‘“ What 
could have induced you, Mademoiselle Babette, to come down to the 
river-side? Women are much in the way sometimes. Were you not 
standing on the wooden pier when I took the boat?” 

“T was, sir, and of no possible use then. I may be of some little 
avail now. The woman and child you have saved I shall take to the 
Baroness.” 

“That is well enough, but——. Well, you will find them on the 
bank. I must be off now; good day;” and in a moment he was 
gone. 

“Tf I could only have told him,” thought Babette, “how nobly he 
had behaved—if I could have only told him that the anguish I had suf- 
fered in this last half hour was the most poignant of all my life—if——” 
and here, for the first time that day, the girl burst into a torrent of 
tears, and broke down utterly under the strain of violent emotions. 

“He does not seem pleased,” said the sergeant. ‘Cheer up, my 
pretty lass; it will be all right some day. You see his hands are full; 
and as he has had a hard wrestle of it, he hasn’t time, you know, to say 
a kind word.” 

“Sergeant,” said Babette, “I am nothing to him; you are mistaken.” 

“1 don’t know that?” replied the soldier incredulously, as now the 
wagon approached the river bank, and on the shore stood a pale wo- 
man and a child, wrapped up in a soldier’s cloak, who were speedily 
transferred to the wagon. 

“My husband! My God, I am fearful he is drowned,” said the 
poor fisher’s wife, as, half dead with grief and anxiety, she buried her- 
self in the straw at the bottom of the wagon. 

“Ts this entirely a world of misery and trials?” thought Babette ; 
and with all her heart and soul she tried her best to soothe and com- 
fort the poor woman, 

(To be continued.) 





RABBINICAL APHORISMS. 


TRANSIENT are the treasures and possessions of the world ; the most 
. lasting is morality, and the securest stronghold, friendship; increase, 
therefore, the former, and seek safety in the latter. b7 : 

A cautious tongue insures prosperity, and adherence tao stry 
averts want. ?. 

The sages were asked, “Which is the most commendable war ?” 
“That which is waged against our evil desires,” was their xeply. 





MY VISIT TO ST. PETERSBURG. 


BY JAS. EDWD. GRAYBILL. 


Tr was toward the close of a beautiful autumn day, the sun was fast 
sinking in the west and lighting up the horizon with its golden rays, as 
the little “ Aula” neared the city, and the shining dome of St. Isaac’s 
rose into sight. The bay was calm and still, and as we glided softly 
into the harbor and along the magnificent quay, the beauties of the 
shore seemed to inspire us with a curious interest, and did not fail to 
draw all on deck with their glasses to enjoy the novel panorama. It 
was not long before we landed and were surrounded by innumerable 
cabmen in their queer national dress, all jabbering their patois with a 
peculiar and strikingly forcible emphasis, from. which, however, we 
could only infer that there was certainly competition and no monopoly 
among that class of Russian business men. As we were unable to make 
known our wants to them, an English speaking valet de place, standing 
near, essayed to help us out of our difficulty, but we very soon found 
that he knew as little about his office as did the motley crowd of mak- 
ing themselves understood, so, to get rid of a double nuisance, we sprang 
into the nearest carriage and ordered the driver to take us to Hotel de 
Russie, which he rightly interpreted, and in a few minutes we reached 
the hotel where, on alighting, we were met by the smiling valet, who 
had mounted the seat with the cabman on seeing us enter, and evi- 
dently enjoyed the trick he was playing on us, feeling confident that 
we were green travelers and would pay him for his escort. 

St. Petersburg is a city of 800,000 inhabitants, and contains some 
of the finest specimens of architectural skill in the world. Among 
these are the Winter Palace, Marble Palace, St. Isaac’s Church, Church 
of our Lady of Kasan, the Quay, and the bridges that connect the is-. 
lands upon which the city is built. It is one of the wealthiest and the 
most interesting capitals of Europe. Its one hundred and fifty churches, 
with their glittering domes and cupolas—its twenty palaces with their 
treasures, and its wide and beautiful streets and elegant squares, strike 
us at once as prominent attractions. Then, too, within an -hour’s ride 
lie Peterhoff, said to rival Versailles in the mechanism of its water- 
works, and Pawslowsk with its parks, gardens and concert-halls. 

Among the streets the Nevskoi Prospect is the finest and most - 


striking. It runs through the city from west to east, and changes its © 


architectural appearance from the modern European palace of the west 
end to the rude hut of the native Russian at the eastern terminus. 
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The European or western part of this avenue is wide, clean, and well 
paved—lined with beautiful stores, hotels, and government buildings, 
and thronged with the élite of the city, either promenading in their 
rich dresses or driving in their magnificent equipages. The windows 
of the stores are mostly filled with malachite, lapislazuli and similar 
articles of bijouterie of great value and beauty. In the evening, when 
the gas is lighted, the sidewalks are crowded with curious pedestrians 
gazing in the brilliant windows at the inviting displays. 

The forenoon of our second day we passed strolling about town to 
get general ideas of the place and people, and were aided very mate- 
rially by an alarm of fire. We sprang into a city cab, called a 
“ droitzschka,” and were driven to the spot where the fire was thought 
to be, but only found the streets filled with men, women, and children, 
all intently gazing up at the anxious beings above, who had rushed 
to the windows and were looking down inquiringly, quite puzzled to 
know where the fire was. The engine soon arrived—a huge hogshead 
an four wheels drawn by two great horses—but it did little more than 
increase the mystery. Every one seemed anxious to solve the confusion 
that ignorant curiosity had already succeeded in bringing about. We 
_thus had an opportunity of seeing a new phase of Russian life, and 
the efficiency of the St. Petersburg fire department. We soon left 
this scene and were driven to one of the suburban “ Cafés chantants,” 
where we spent the evening drinking tea, listening to music, and anon 
promenading in the garden, which was tastefully laid out with walks, 
caves, arcades and fountains, and beautifully illuminated with varie- 
gated lights. The intervals between the performances were rendered 
very interesting by fireworks of curious shapes from an arch in the 
garden. 

Among the habits of the people there was one we noticed in parti- 
eular—their manner of drinking tea. They use a superior quality, 
drink it hot from glasses, instead of cups, and flavored with a slice 
of lemon in the place of cream. Thus made the beverage is most 
delicious. 

The next day being Sunday, we went to St. Isaac’s church. Here 
we saw one of the most beautiful and costly structures in the world. 
It is built of rough gray marble, in the form of a Greek cross, with 
four fronts, each ornamented with porphyry columns and marble 
statuary in the gables; great marble steps lead up to exquisite bronze 
doors on the west and east sides, and a gilded dome surmounts the 
edifice, giving it a height of some four hundred feet or more. The 
dome may be seen twenty miles from the city. The floor of the church 
is marble mosaic, and on the walls are various kinds and colors of 
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marble arranged with pleasing effect. Among the ornaments of the 
interior are two malachite and two lapislazuli columns, fluted and 
highly polished. The first two are some thirty feet high and about four 
feet in vircumference; the latter are smaller, being not more than 
twenty feet in height and two and a half round. Between the mala- 
chite columns is the altar, behind which is the gold model of the 
church, three feet high. On each side of the altar are splendid life- 
size figures of saints in mosaic. After looking round for some time at 
the beauties of the church, we ascended into the dome to enjoy the 
fine view of the city and vicinity. We could plainly see Cronstadt 
and trace the Neva as it wound through the city to the sea, the Winter 
Palace of the Czar, the largest in the world, and, behind it, the well- 
known Hermitage with its gems of art and history ; still further, the 
Summer Garden, where the effort was made to assassinate the Em- 
peror, and thie little chapel erected to commemorate the event of his 
escape ; opposite this, across the river, the first house built in St. 
Petersburg and occupied by Peter the Great as his palace. We could 
see the many churches with their gilded domes shining in the sunlight, 
the large squares and wide regular streets, and the beautiful bridges 
over the Neva River. The Russian mode of worship is most peculiar. 
In the churches are no seats, so all must stand alike during service. 
In praying they face a Madonna, first standing, then kneeling, and 
finally on all fours with their faces to the floor, against which they 
strike or touch their foreheads in token of humility ; gradually rising, 
they conclude their devotions by kissing the feet of the holy picture. 
The Madonnas we meet in their churches are different from those 
‘commonly seen in Catholic countries, for in Russia only the face, hands 
and feet are painted, the vestures being of gold and precious stones, 
worked and laid on the painted parts, so as to fill out and complete 
the figure, which is then set in a frame. Some of them have great in- 
trinsic value artistically, but more frequently their worth lies in the 
presents of diamonds and other precious stones, made by the natives 
for answers to prayers. One of them in Moscow they claim to have 
been painted by the Evangelist St. Luke. It is upon mica, and estim- 
ated at two million dollars—being literally covered with diamonds. 
It is common for every family to have their picture of the Virgin éither 
at home or in their church, and, whenever they are fortunate, regard 
it as a blessing from their Virgin, and to show their gratitude they 
offer in return valuable presents to the Madonna. In this way it often 
happens that these gifts accumulate so that it becomes necessary to 
remove them from the picture to a chest, where they remain as proof 
of the devotion of the giver. The lower classes in Russia are very 
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superstitions and scrupulously exact in the observance of their religious 
forms, ascribe miraculous powers to their holy pictures, and never pass 
one without removing their hats, crossing themselves, and bowing al- 
most to the ground. 

From St. Isaac’s we went by rail to Pawslowsk, a railway station, 
and quite a fashionable summer resort of the St. Petersburgers. At- 
tached to the station house is a large and commodious concert-room, 
where twice a week grand musical entertainments are given, which 
thousands attend. The ride is pleasant, for every comfort is supplied 
in the way of nice, well ventilated coaches, and the attractions of the 
park, with its promenades, drives, bridges, lakes, cascades, etc., and 
the garden with its sparkling fountains and choice fragrant flowers, are 
well calculated to draw the lovers of the beautiful. The Pawslowsk 
orchestra is one of the best in Europe, and the programmes are very 
select. We arrived early and had time to inspect the grounds before 
the concert began. This fully repaid us by relieving the restlessness 
usually attendant upon waiting in expectancy. When we returned to 
the hall we found it well filled, the garden was illuminated, the foun- 
tains playing, and many of the visitors were promenading, enjoying the 
cool evening air until the music should summon them within the hall. 
The concerts last until eleven o’clock, when the last train leaves for 
St. Petersburg. We enjoyed our visit to Pawslowsk very much, and 
shall not forget the impressions made upon us by what we saw there 
of Russian beauty. 

The Hermitage was next visited. This is a palace built by Catharine 
the Second, where she, in sweet solitude, might commune with the 
beauties of nature and art. It contains over four hundred paintings 
by masters. of the German, Italian, Spanish and Flemish schools, be- 
sides some excellent specimens by native artists, thirty thousand en- 
gravings, a large library, and a valuable historical collection. The 
apartments were beautiful. The ‘ Passage” contains thirteen thousand 
gems and royal souvenirs. Among the curiosities were two or three 
bouquets of precious stones, arranged with exquisite taste and valuable 
both intrinsically and on account of their artistic construction ; there 
were also specimens of. mezzotints by Peter the Great, representing 
his battles, his old war horse, and many articles either of his make or 
wear, gold and silver service sets, queer old-fashioned clocks and 
articles of household furniture. The “ Passage” is a long and narrow 
way, being about twenty feet in width and some one hundred and 
seventy-five in length. It would take some time to inspect, with any 
degree of satisfaction, its valuable and curious collections. 

From the Hermitage we went into the Winter Palace, perhaps the 
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finest, certainly the most beautiful and imposing of all the European 
palaces. The apartments are furnished in a very select and costly 
manner, mosaic floors, carved doors, Gobelin tapestry of richest design, 
and malachite vases being some of the ornaments. The chief attrac- 
tion, however, of the Winter Palace was the room containing the royal 
jewels, the entrance to which we found guarded by two soldiers; but 
as we had secured the necessary permits we received ready admission. 
A polite gendarme in charge of the interior of the room showed us 
the jewels, which were inclosed in long, covered glass cases. 

The most brilliant and beautiful were the crown diamonds and the 
one in the sceptre, which is one of the three largest known, being 
larger than a walnut. The number in the crown is fabulous. There 
were bracelets, necklaces, and ear-drops, @ plume made for and worn 
by Count Potempkin, the favorite of the Queen Catharine—lace worn 
by the Queen on state occasions—all of diamonds, 

The views from this palace are very fine: on the west, the Neva 
and Quay; south, the Admiralty building and the Nevskoi Prospect ; 
east, the Great Square, and Column of Victory. The Hermitage is 
joined to and north of the Winter Palace. . 

Our last day in St. Petersburg we devoted to the Academy of 
Science, which contains from the animal kingdom two thousand speci- 
mens; from the mineral ten thousand, and from the vegetable sixteen 
thousand ; also a library of one hundred thousand volumes and twelve 
thousand manuscripts, together with a collection of oriental coins num- 
bering eight thousand, and six thousand Imperial medals. Among 
the minerals is an obelisk made from the fifty different kinds of 
Siberian marble, and one from the various Russian stones. 





THE ROUMANIAN JEWS, 


AND THE RACE-CHARACTERISTICS WHICH ARE THE SECRETS OF THEIR 
POWER. 


Ir is not merely religious fanaticism that sets the Roumanians against 
the Jews. It is the old story. The Jews are too clever for the Chris- 
tian. They are more thrifty, more intelligent, more united. They 
will make money when the degraded Christians do not make it. They 
lend money and get hold of the property of their debtors, and this the 
Christians resent. There is something certainly very sweet to the bar- 
barous mind in first taking a man’s money, and then, when he wants 
his money back, kicking him and beating him, and half killing him on 
high religious grounds. The Roumanians are in this respect in the 
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mental state in which Englishmen were in the thirteenth century. & 
The strange thing is, that in spite of all persecution, the Jews hold > 
their ground. An extreme amount of persecution of course quenches hi 
the efforts and spirits of every body of men. J 
The Jews were kept out of England from the days of Edward I. to bi 
the days of Cromwell. They were hunted into Morocco or into the P! 
pale of the Church by the Spanish inquisition. But they are not to be li 
crushed by half measures. Wherever money is to be made, and they g 
are permitted to hold life even as a persecuted and miserable race, they . 
flourish, multiply, and grow rich. No spot is too remote, no form of t 
trade too disgusting, no climate too unhealthy for the Jew. He does " 
not fear isolation or discomfort, for he and his people have been for c 
centuries isolated and miserable. He is sustained by the traditions b 
of his race, by the sympathy of his brethren, by the hopes of his reli- tl 
gion, and by the contemplation of the gold he accumulates. In Roumania * 
the Jews are said to be hated more than in the other semi-barbarous ti 
countries in the vicinity, because there are so many of them there. t 
They aggravate the Christians by multiplying as the sands of the seas, fi 
where they are most trodden under foot and persecuted ; and fear of a 
power they cannot crush is one of the strongest influences at work to ti 
animate the fury of the Roumanian population. t 
There is no real difference between the Roumanian Jew and the Jews f 
of Galacia or Bohemia, nor can they in their turn be separated from the a 
Jews of Germany, of France, or of England. The dirty, greasy usurpers t 
of Roumania are the humble brethren of the financiers of London and ¥ 
Frankfort, and that the Jews are a great power in Europe is incontest- d 
able. What are, it may be asked, the secrets of their power? They c 
are religion, the capacity for making money, and internal union. A I 
ceremonial and, therefure, exclusive religion, that binds together its y 
members by rites that seem strange to the rest of the world, has a t 
strong hold upon those who are within the fold. They are like the d 
tenants of a beleaguered fort cut off from the rest of mankind, and t 
obliged to protect themselves and help each other. But religion is 1 
not enough to raise a race into eminence. The Jews and the Parsees t 
are eminent, not only because they circumcise their sons, or light fires : 
on the tops of their houses, but because they make money. The I 
money they have gives them consequence ; but it is not only the money t 
itself that does this; it is the qualities that go to making money which } 


raises them—the patience, the good sense, the capacity for holding on 
when others are frightened, the daring to make stroke when the risk is 
sufficient to appal. 

And the Jews are not only religious and rich, they are bound to- 
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gether by intimate ties. The inner world of Judaism is that of Demo- 
cracy. The millionaire never dreams of despising, or failing to aid, 
his poorest and most degraded brother. The kindness of Jews for 
Jews is unfailing, spontaneous, and unaffected. The shabbiest hat- 
buyer or orange-seller of Hounsditch is as sure of having the means 
provided for him of keeping the sacred feast of the Passover as if he 
lived in a Piccadily mansion. To the eyes of Jews even the most de- 
graded of Jews do not seem as degraded as they do to the eyes of the 
outer world. The poorest perhaps have possession which redeem 
them in the eyes of their brethren, and many of the lowest, greasiest, and 
most unattractive Hebrews who walk about the streets in search of old 
clothes or skins, are known by their co-religionists to be able to repeat 
by rote portions of the sacred volumes by the hour at atime. To all 
these permanent causes of Jewish eminence there must, however, be 
added one that has only had time to develop itself, since extreme bigo- 
try has died away, and since in Western Europe the Jews have been 
treated, first with contemptuous toleration, then with cold respect, and 
finally, when they are very, very rich, with servile adoration. 

These people—so exclusive, so intensely national, intimately linked 
together—have shown the most astonishing aptitude for identifying 
themselves with the several countries in which they have cast their 
fortunes. An English Jew is an Englishman, admires English habits 
and English education, makes an excellent magistrate, plays to perfec- 
tion the part of a squire, and even exercises discreetly the power which, 
with its inexhaustible oddity, the English law gives to him, while it 
denies it the members of the largest Christian sect, and presents in- 
cumbents to livings so as to please the most fastidious bishops. The 
French Jews were stout friends of France during the war; served as 
volunteers in the defence of Paris, and opened their purses to the na- 
tional wants and their houses to the suffering French. The German 
Jews were as stout Germans in their turn, and in war, as in peace, 
they are always ready to show themselves Germans as well as Jews. 
It is the combination of the qualities of both nations that is now raising 
the foremost of the German Jews to their high rank in the world of 
wealth. In that world, to be a German is to be a trader who it is very 
hard to rival; to be a Jew is to be an operator whom it is impossible 
to beat ; but to be a German Jew is to be prince and captain among the 
people. 

In this way the Jews have managed to overcome much of the anti- 
pathy which would naturally attach to men of an alien race and an 
alien religion. The English Jew is seen not to be standing aloof from 
England and Englishmen. But it is impossible there should not be 
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some sort of social barrier between the Jew and the Christian.—They 
cannot intermarry, and it necessarily chills the kindness and intimacy 
of family intercourse when all young people know that friendship can 
never grow into any thing else. In order to overcome this obstacle, 
many wealthy Jews have chosen to adjure their religion, and enroll 
their households in the Christian communion. But the more high- 
minded and high-spirited among them shrink from doing this, and ac- 
cept, and even glory in the position into which they were born.— Zhe 
London Saturday Review. 





THE SEPTUAGINT. 


ALTERATION OF THE TEXT BY CHRISTIANS FOR DOGMATICAL PURPOSES, 
BY DR. FRANKEL. 


TRANSLATED BY REV. B. H. ASCHER. 


Tr is a well-known fact, that the Septuagint varies from the Hebrew 
text by a period of 100 years in the lives of most of the ante-diluvian 
and post-diluvian patriarchs, down to the patriarch Abraham. At the 
ante-diluvian generations, the Septuagint has generally 100 years more 
before the birth of the patriarchs, and 100 years less after their birth, 
so as to make the total sum of the years of their lives, with some slight 
difference, fully agree in both texts. At the post-diluvian patriarchs, 
the Septuagint has generally 100 years more previous to their birth, 
without, however, deducting them from the years after their birth 
(compare the chronological tables in Vater and Tuch’s Commentaries 
on Genesis). Much has been urged, from the time of Jerome down to 
the present period, on this most striking difference, without, however, 
any satisfactory explanation having been adduced. The modern anti- 
Masoric exegists are very ready to advance that the translators of the 
Septuagint had before them a copy which no doubt materially differed 
from the Masoretic text, and on which they placed great reliance. 
Some, however, who admit the fact that the Greek translation has 
altered the original Hebrew text, advance, by way of apology, that the 
Septuagint purposed by this alteration to place the years of the gene- 
rations in a more correct relation with the great length of’ their lives ; 
so that none of our chief progenitors had any issue before they were 
100 years old, and the first two, viz., Adam and Seth, until the age of 
200 years. Ridiculous as this explanation really is, inasinuch as it 
never can stand the test of a close comparison, it has nevertheless found 
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its way into almost every exegetical manual, and succeeded in gaining 
itself an authority equal to that of the canon (compare Frankel’s Jn- 
Jluence of the Palestine Exegesis, p. 71, where this passage is quoted 
ad absurdum). A Syriac father of the church, has, however, betrayed 
the secret: viz., that there exists a premeditated interpolation in these 
passages, in order to make up a certain number of years between the 
creation of Adam and the birth of Jesus. The name of the father’ 
who indiscreetly blabbed too much on this subject, is Jacob, Bishop of 
Odessa, who lived at the end of the seventh, and the commencement 
of the eighth centuries. To show that the Syriac Peshita fully agrees 
with the Hebrew text, as regards the years of the lives of those gene- 
rations, he continues to remark, that he has happily found, in some cor- 
rect Hebrew MSS., that Adam had already attained the age of 230 
years when Seth was born, which is quite similar to the Septuagint. 
“‘ Since the Jews purposed to corrupt the number of that time, so as 
to prove that the Messiah has not as yet arrived, they designedly.omit- 
ted 100 years before the birth of Seth” (vide Assemani Bibliotheca 
Orientales, tom. i. p. 65, 66). 

It is, however, hardly to be expected that we should find amongst 
the greatest antagonists to the Rabbinical Masora, a champion ready 
to defend the assertion of that Father; viz., that the Jews wilfully cor- 
rupted their Bible a long time subsequent to the Christian era, in order 
to efface a Christo-logic proof. It must, however, be admitted by us, 
that this passage presupposes a relation between the number of the 
years of the lives of the Patriarchs and the birth of Christ. This rela- 
tion may be very easily ascertained, and hence it will clearly result, 
that this corruption of the Hebrew text entirely originated on the side 
of the fathers of the church, who, from the time of Clement of Alex- 
andria have especially taken great care to make out a certain number 
of years from the creation of the world to Jesus, or from the first Adam 
to the second, with a view to deduce from it some mystic relation. But 
despite the great trouble they imposed upon themselves in this matter, 
there exists, nevertheless, most material inaccuracies, uncertainties, and 
waverings in their calculations. The Jesuit father, Petavius, furnishes 
us with full information regarding these fluctuations and undermined 
calculations. “ Triplex Greecorum era celebratur. Prima est que 
ab initio rerum ad natalem Christi putat annos 5493 ; secundo anno 
mundi 5501, eundem annum assignat Tertia anno, 5509. . 

The Greeks celebrate a threefold era; the first era reckons from the 
creation of the world to the birth of Jesus, 5493 years; the second, 
makes the latter 5501; and the third, gives 5509 as the birth of 
Jesus. This last era, which has likewise served as the basis to the 
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Chronicon Paschale, has also been adopted by the Greek and Oriental . 
Churches, which number the present Christian year, 1854, correspond- 
ing to 7263 of the creation. But it must be borne in mind that Pe- 
tavius has not exhausted all the calculations on this subject. There 
yet exists a calculation which numbers from the creation of the world 
to the birth of Jesus 5967 years, and to his death the round number of 
6000 years, in accordance with the tradition of the church, which tells 
us that Jesus suffered death in his 33d year. This calculation is the 
most ancient, and was most ardently espoused and defended by Cle- 
ment, Theophilus, and Timotheus. 

A fragment of one of the homilies of Hesychius throws some light 
on this much-discussed matter, and is very important for our research 
(Chronicum Paschal., edid. Bonn, ii. p. 117). This author says :— 

“In the 42d year of the reign of Augustus, Jesus was born after the 
flesh ; and from the creation to the birth (and to the crucifixion) of 
Jesus is, according to the calculation of the Antiochians, 6000 years. 
They make out from Adam to Peleg, the son of Eber, 3000 years ; and 
from Peleg to the 42d year of Augustus, 5967; so that from Adam 
to the crucifixion of Jesus just amounts to a full period of 6000 years. 
Peleg is generally regarded, according to the prophecy of Moses, to 
have lived in the midst of the time from the creation to the advent of 
Jesus. For as God created man on the sixth day, who soon afterwards 
fell into sin, then came He [Jesus], on the six thousandth day, down 
to the earth, and redeemed him [man]. This is indicated in Holy 
Writ by saying that the day of the Lord is asa thousand years. The 
pious chronographers, Clement, Theophilus, and Timotheus, fully agree 
that the Lord appeared after the number of 6000 years from the crea- 
tion of Adam. Some assert that the Lord came in the year 5500, in 
which, however, only a few agree; but all exact authors agree that 
Jesus appeared in the year 6000, which is mostly evidenced by the pro- 
phetic words, that Christ became man in the year 6000.” 

This caleulation of 6000 years from Adam to Jesus, which is justly 
regarded as the most ancient, is obviously connected with the doctrine 
of Chiliasm and the Ebonite Christians, who maintain that the Jewish 
tradition which tells us that the world must be 6000 years old from its 
creation to the advent of the Messiah, to be fully authenticated in 
Jesus. But wherefrom did they take that large amount of 3000 years 
to the time of Peleg—viz., to the building of the tower of Babel—and 
the 6000 years till Jesus; since Scaliger, the most mathematically exact 
chronographer, was only able to produce till the time of Jesus 3950 
years ? (compare his Emendatio T. emporum, p. 780 ff). A pious father 
of: the church, however, knew how to proffer his advice in this compli- 
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cated matter, by committing the pia fraus of adding to almost every 
principal progenitor, previous to the patriarch Abraham, a period of 
100 years befure they had any issue; for it justly depended on the 
years before these patriarchs had any children, which, when summed 
up, will exactly produce the chronologically-required amount of years, 
Hence it is that the LXX. text agrees with the Hebrew text in the to- 
talism of the years of the lives, with the exception of some slight dif- 
ferences, inasmuch as these form no chronologic moment. The number 
of the years of the sixteen patriarchs till Peleg, inclusive of the feigned 
second Cain, do not, however, according to the present reading of the 
Septuagint, amount to the sum of 3000 years, as stated by Hesychius, 
but only to 2800 years. The missing years must no doubt have been 
added to one or several patriarchs. 

The tollowing five patriarchs were, according to the text before us, 
spared from the falsification : viz., Jared, Methuselah, Lamech, Noah, 
and Shem. This may easily be explained ; forall these patriarchs, even 
according to the correct Hebrew text, were already more than 100 
years old when they became fathers of their first children. Noah was 
even 500 years old; and should there have been .any addition to his 
age, it would have given rise to great misconception as regards the other 
patriarchs, who had only issue after 200 years ; as, indeed, the Chroni- 
cle Paschale attributes to Nahor the monstrous number of 270 years 
when he begat Terah (according to the suggested emendation of Du 
Cange, who reads _ 6 instead of 08, ii. 254, ed. Bonn), whilst the Sep- 
tuagint adds only to Nahor 100 years. How the sum of 3000 years 
has actually been subtilised from Peleg to Jesus, is not so easily to be 
ascertained. It is, therefore, according to our research, very clear that 
the differences of the Septuagint in the years of the lives are premedi- 
tated talsifications, which have emanated from some dogmatic interests ; 
and Jacob Edessenus is perfectly right, that the numbers of the years 
of the patriarchs are corrupted, not in the Hebrew text done by the 
hands of the Jews, but solely in the Greek text originating from Chris- 
tians, in order to be enabled to prove the Messiac 6000 years from 
Adam to Jesus. But not only was the Septuagint falsified; the text 
also of our historian Josephus has shared the same fate, in order to make 
his statements conform to those of the Septuagint (Ant. i. 34 and 43). 
Similarly, the well-known passage concerning Jesus has been interpo- 
lated, so as not to encounter the attack that a contemporary historian 
of Jesus had never mentioned his name in his renowned history. 

VoL. 111.—9. 
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“ CHURCH AND SYNAGOGUE.” 


Ir is with considerable regret we are compelled to enter our protest 
against the unwise and narrow-minded policy of our contemporaries, in 
denouncing the recent action of the Rochester, N. Y., congregation, in 
inviting Rev. Mr. Mann, the Unitarian. clergyman of that city, to 
preach in the synagogue. That the orthodox organ should be opposed 
to such Jiberality, is, of course, not surprising, and what, therefore, in 
its case,can be regarded only as genuine consistency, assumes a far 
different aspect when coming from a paper claiming to be the weekly 
exponent of Reform principles. The action taken by the Jewish Times 
in this matter is, to say the least, not creditable to its sagacity. For 
our own part we hail with pleasure every measure which can, in the re- 
motest way, tend to break down the barriers of old, uproot prejudices, 
and unite men of all creeds closer together. We necessarily believe 
that this sentiment can be carried too far, and that excessive liberality 
in religious doctrines may sometimes prove injurious; but in the 
Rochester affair, we certainly see no reason to justify the angry criti- 
cisms which have appeared. An exchange of pulpits between Jewish 
and Unitarian clergymen has often before been effected, and has 
passed without unfavorable comment. The discourse of the reverend 
gentleman, which we publish in this number, will be read, we are sure, 
with much pleasure, by all friends of true progress, and there can be 
but one opinion—that such an address is worthy of being delivered in 
any house of worship. 

As expressive of the feeling which has been produced by the unwar- 
ranted editorial of the Jewish Times, we select the following letters 
from among others which we have received for publication. —Ep. New 
Era. 


—_——— 


To tHE Eprror or Tut New Era:— 


Business called me to Rochester early inFebruary last, and I had the 
pleasure to hear from some of my Unitarian friends, that the pastor of 
their church was to preach in the principal Jewish synagogue there. 
This information was a perfect treat to me, because, being a Unitarian 

‘myself, and well versed in their theology, I have long been of the 
opinion that there are really no “dividing barriers” between them 
and their Jewish brethren, except the mere external forms and cere- 
monies inherited from the past; that, with this exception, the two 
theologies are based on the same fundamental principles and drawn 
from the same source—Jewish prophets and poets. 
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Of course I attended the service, and was pleased to find that this 
exchange of pulpits appeared to be even more popular with the Jewish 
congregation than with us, judging by the large attendance present. 
The service was not “ hybrid” in any respect, but conducted exactly as 
if performed in our Unitarian church. You will find the sermon in 
the Jsraelite. What was my surprise to read in the Jewish Times of 
7th March last a false and abusive article, in which this exchange of 
pulpits was said to have originated from “ a couple of thoughtless young 
men!” and the whole article breathing the narrowest spirit of intoler- 
ance, and, what is still worse, absurd inconsistency! I yield a hearty 
assent to all the author of that article says in praise of his faith: I 
believe “it is the highest ideal of humanity ;” that “ its spirit is broad, 
liberal, and catholic,” and it is this very belief that has prompted me 
to address these few lines to you. The writer of “Church and 
Synagogue ” is exactly the reverse of all that a typical Jew should be. 
He complains of indifference on the part of the Jews to their own 
“sacred institutions,” meaning, I suppose, the rite of circumcision, the 
observance of the Sabbath and Day of Atonement, the use of Hebrew 
in divine service, ete. ; and yet these very institutions, so far from being 
fundamentals of the Jewish faith, are repeatedly declared by Isaiah and 
Amos to constitute no essential part of true religion, and are spoken 
of in terms almost approaching contempt. (Is. i. 11; Amos v. 21, 22; 
Micah vi. 6 and 7.) The latter prophet says, very emphatically: 
“ What doth Jehovah require, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?” 

Now, Sir, | maintain that these divine utterances of the Jewish 
prophets, enunciated long before by Moses, are the foundation stones 
of true religion, and these only; and that the various rites and cere- 
monies used by the Jews and Unitarian Christians are nothing but 
external clothing, destined to be modified from time to time, to meet 
the requirements of advancing knowledge, and a deeper and broader 
insight into the meaning of that much abused word “religion.” It 
was to “vouchsafe” no “new revelation,” that Mr. Mann preached in 
the Rochester synagogue—-he ‘was not there to “ barter religion ” (!) 
or to “ mix creeds,” as the editor of the Jewish Times so ignorantly 
and scornfully asserts. Rather was he there to show that the two 
creeds are virtually one and the same; that the two religions are not 
two but one, that the same religious books are the source from 
which both derive their religious inspiration. 

So far from showing a “ want of religious fervor,” or “a lack of deep 
conviction ” on the part of the Jewish congregation at Rochester, it was 
the existence of this very conviction and religious fervor which orig- 
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inated the movement. None but those who lack a truly devotional 
spirit are satisfied with the monotony of a perpetually uniform mode 
of service ; their ideas of religion are confined to the petty routine of 
rites and customs, and the performance of certain acts, ordained by 
men who passed away centuries since, and who lived in a period far 
different from the one in which we exist. 

Perhaps, after all, the hostility of the editor of the Jewish Times 
springs from a much pettier motive than “ devotion” to his “ creed,” 
religious fervor,” or “‘deep conviction.” It is to the fact that the 
hymns sung on the occasion were selected from our Unitarian hymn- 
book, and the prayers delivered were the spontaneous outpourings of 
the heart, that the wrath of the editor is owing. Had the ordinary 
Jewish service preceded and followed the sermon, the feelings of His 
Mightiness would have been far less ruffled, and, instead of venting his 
anger in an article wilfully false and blindly inconsistent, he would 
probably have contented himself with a passing growl. 


Respectfully, Cuartes Duton. 
Axsany, N. Y., March 17th, 18738. 


Mr. Eprror :— 


In the Jewish Times of the 7th inst. appeared an article entitled 
“Church and Synagogue,” in which the editor severely criticises 
the action of th Jewish congregations of Buffalo and Rochester, and 
is pleased to style the services of a non-Jewish “preacher” in a 
Synagogue, “ These hybrid services ”—“ a repetition of the old stratagem 
resorted to by Baalam,” etc., ete. “There are, however, occasions,” 
he says, “on which demonstrations of good will and fraternal feeling 
must be welcomed, and are hailed with joy by all friends of progress 
as an evidence of the spread of true religion, which looks with the 
eye of tolerance upon them who differ from motives of conscience and 
conviction ;” and cites as an instance a case where a Jewish cemetery 
was to be “ inaugurated ”—(what the editor means by inaugurating a 
cemetery I presume is consecrated), and the Protestant minister 
* placed his church at the disposal of his Jewish colleague. But this 
liberal and reform logical Jewish editor fails to see such an occasion 
for good will and fraternal feeling when the case is reversed and a 
Jewish “minister” gives his pulpit to a Christian (Unitarian) 
“preacher.” In other words, “the sublimity and superiority of Ju- 
daism ” lies only in “‘steeling fathers with the heroism of martyrs and 
making them impervious to death and torture.” If the editor of the 
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Jewish Times were not a Reformer (?) we would not be surprised at 
such illiberality—such religious bigotry. Why, if the Unitarian has 
exactly the same belief that the Jews have, can there not be an 
exchange of pulpits? Is it not a great victory for Judaism that 
men from without are brought to acknowledge its excellencies—to 
worship its God ? 

Will the Jews now forget their humiliation, and in turn become 
oppressors? or will they teach the true doctrinal creed of. Judaism— 
One God—one brotherhood in God? Is Judaism not great enough 
to take in all humanity? If so, it is not the religion of the world 
nor the highest ideal of humanity; it is not the code of all civilized 
religions, nor is its spirit sufficiently broad, liberal, or catholic for its 
mission on earth. It may have stood the test of the ages of barbarism, 
but it must fade in the bright sunshine of modern liberalism, and 
make way for a universal religion. It is ungenerous and unfair to 
style such an exchange of pulpits as took place in Buffalo and Rochester 
“a grasping at cheap popularity—a want of religious fervor—a lack of 
deep conviction.” 

If “tt was the work of a couple of thoughtless young men,” all honor 
to them for their liberality and religious fervor. A few such men 
would advance the cause of Judaism far more than the narrow- 
minded, isolating policy of the Jewish Times. We do not advocate 
Jewish congregations engaging non-Jewish ministers to fill their pulpit 
as salaried officers; but it is a beautiful compliment to Judaism when 
Christian ministers apply for permission to preach in Jewish temples, 
and the request should be granted with an equal grace. God recog- 
nizes no one race or religion above another. Let Judaism expand its 
grasp in all the earth and prove itself well worthy of its great and 
enviable mission. To do this, like the God it worships, it must know 
no race; but accepting into its fold all who acknowledge its principles, 
it will tear down the barriers between Jew and Gentile, and unite all 
mankind into one brotherhood of humanity. 


Reror. 
New York, March 10th, 1873. 
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Act well at the moment, and you have performed a good action to 
all eternity.—Lavater. 


Years do not make sages; they only make old men.—Madame 
Swetchine. 





THE STAGE. 


Tur leading attraction during the past month has of course been 
the brief season of Italian Opera with which Mr. Maretzek has favored 
the public. The citizens of New York unfortunately have not many 
opportunities of enjoying the divine art, but this reproach to our ~ 
great metropolis is to be attributed more to the people themselves 
than to any one else. An ¢mpressario may have much energy and 
enterprise, and may be conscientiously desirous of producing Italian 
Opera, in a manner worthy of the great masters whose immortal 
works are to be represented ; but unless the public come to his aid, 
and give him that material support necessary to effect his plans, his 
efforts and wishes must prove fruitless. Now, it is a well recognized 
fact that, so far as opera is concerned, our citizens, though always 
ready to grumble and find fault, are generally backward in contribut- 
ing as liberally to its support as is necessary to render it successful. 
It has been too long the custom to expect the best for the least money, 
and then, when the season does prove a failure, to throw all the blame 
on the management. Lately, however, the conclusion has been forced 
upon us that an amusement so pure and sublime cannot be enjoyed 
at a trifling expense; and it is to be hoped that, as the public taste is 
getting better cultivated to appreciate the true beauties of opera, New 
York will not be long ere she possesses a lyric stage equal to any of 
the European capitals. The recent season has been of much service 
in developing this taste. During the dozen or so performances of 
Mme. Pauline Lucca, the Academy of Music was crowded on every 
occasion, and the audiences gave marked demonstrations of pleasure 
and satisfaction. And well does Madame Lucca deserve her laurels. 
Gifted by nature with a most exquisite voice, she has, evidently by 
close study and careful training, so cultivated it as to place herself in 
the very first rank of eminent vocalists. Added to this, she possesses 
dramatic talent in a high degree, and the charm of her acting is only 
surpassed by the beauty of her voice. During the season she appeared 
in La Favorita, Don Giovanni, Faust, Mignon, Der Freischiitz, Il 
Figlio di Reggimento and Le Nozze de Figaro. To discriminate 
between her several rdles would indeed be difficult, for in all of them 
she carries away the hearts of her hearers and wins overwhelming 
applause. Still we regard the representations of Afignon as being 
the triumphs of the season. Not only was every réle excellently 
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sustained, but the choruses and orchestra seemed to us to do better 
than on any other occasion. Apart from Mme. Lucca’s great merit, 
which in itself is sufficient to draw crowded houses, Mr. Maretzek 
very wisely made engagements with other eminent artists. New 
York never tires of listening to the national favorite, Miss Clara Louise 
Kellogg, and Sig. Jamet has also taken strong hold on the public 
favor. Sig. Vizzani, though not a highly refined tenor, acted his 
several parts creditably, and Sig. Moriami proved himself equal to 
the réles he sustained. Altogether, the grumblers have been silenced ; 
and, now that the season is over, all lovers of music experience 
unfeigned regret and sincerely wish Mr. Maretzek and his able com- 
pany, wherever they go, the success they so richly deserve. 

Of the changes which have taken place at the theatres during the 
past month, we are unable in our present issue to give more than a 
passing notice. 

At Booth’s, a well-written piece by Mr. Dion Boucicault, entitled 
“Daddy O’Dowd,” and in which the author sustains the leading 
character, has been drawing large and remunerative audiences. 

At the Grand Opera House, “ Roughing It” was produced in the 
early part of the month, but was withdrawn to make room for “ Uncle 
Sam,” a piece written by Mons. Sardou to caricature American life, 
habits, and manners; while at Mr. Daly’s other house, The New Fifth 
Avenue, “ Alixe” and “ New Year’s Eve” have been the principal 
attractions. 

At the Union Square, a new piece entitled “ The Business Woman,” 
written by Miss Olive Logan, has been produced and withdrawn, 
“Cousin Jack” being placed on the boards in its stead. Of the 
former play we regret we cannot say much in commendation. Miss 
Logan is certainly not a playwright, and we are only surprised that so 
excellent and well-managed a theatre should have consented to produce 
so unworthy a play. As mistakes however will happen, the manage- 
ment must not be blamed, especially as they had the good judgment to 
withdraw it as soon as they possibly could. 

At Wallack’s, Mr. Sothern’s wonderful impersonation of “ David 
Garrick ” has continued to fill the house to repletion, and will doubt- 
less so continue until the end of the season ; and while Mr. Wallack is 
thus keeping up the prestige of his own house, and increasing his 
treasury, this favorite actor himself has been for the past two weeks 
playing a most remarkable engagement in Mrs. F. B. Conway’s Brook- 
lyn Theatre. The talented lessee of that house, not content in delight- 
ing the Brooklynites with her own superior acting, has afforded them 
the additional advantage of witnessing Mr. Lester Wallack and the 
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inimitable Miss Effie Germon in their principal rdles. The result of 
this has been to send all Brooklyn to the playhouse, for so indeed it 
seeins, judging from the crowds who wait to be admitted even in the 
severest weather. ‘“ Rosedale,” “ Ours,” “ Home,” and “ Captain of 
the Watch,” have been the pieces on the programme. On Saturday 
nights, however, Mrs. Conway and her daughter Minnie, Mr. Frank 
Roche, and the entire strength of the company, appear in “ Love ” and 
in other popular plays. 





THE HEATHEN AND THE TWO HEBREW SAGES. 


It happened once that a Heathen, passing a synagogue, heard the 
Sopher (clerk) read the following words: “ And these are the garments 
which they shall make ; a breast-plate, and an ephod, and a robe, and a 
broidered coat, a mitre and a girdle,” ete. (Exod. xxviii. 4). The 
Heathen asked for whom all these fine garments were intended. 
“ For the High-priest,” was the answer. As soon as the Heathen heard 
this, he went to Shammai, and said, “ Master, I wish to become a 
proselyte, but on condition that I be made a high-priest.”. Shammai 
drove him away with contempt. Heapplied to Hillel, and made thesame 
request. This mild instructor of Israel received him courteously, and 
thus addressed him :—“ Friend, hast thou ever known a king to be 
elected without being first instructed in the rules of government ? 
Whoever wishes to be high-priest must first be made acquainted with the 
rules belonging to so dignitied an office. Come then, and learn.” He 
then taught him the 18th chapter of Numbers. When they came to 
the 7th verse, which says,— And the stranger that cometh nigh shall 
be put to death,” the Heathen asked who was meant by the stranger. 
“ It applies,” answered Ilillel, “to any one who is not a descendant of 
Aaron. Even David, the king of Israel, if he had presumed to admin- 
ister this sacred function, would have been punishable with death.” 
The man then reasoned with himself :—“ If thus the greatest of Israel 
is not thought worthy to fill this oftice, how should I, a poor miserable 
stranger!” He gave up the desire of becoming a high priest ; but, by 
continuing to study the law, became an adopted member of that nation 
to whom God said, “ Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests,” ete. 

In the course of time they all three happened to meet together, 
when the grateful proselyte thus expressed himself :—“‘ Shammai’s 
harshness almost drove me from the world; but Hillel’s humility 
saved me. May all the blessings rest upon sep head, thou worthy in- 
structor of Israel! for - is thou who hast brought me under the wings 
of the Divine presence.” T. Suasparta. 





